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•  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES 


A  SEMI.MONTHLy  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Can  a  state  abandon  Its  public  schools? 

Three  federal  judges  in  Louisiana  have  asked  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  and  the  at- 
tom^s-general  of  all  50  states  to  comment  on 
this  far-reaching  legal  question.  No  provision  in  the 
Constitution  specifically  requires  the  states  to  pro¬ 
vide  schools.  The  three  judges  suggested  that  puolic 
education  might  have  become  so  much  a  part  of  the 
national  system  that  to  deny  it  would  deprive  citizens 
of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
in  violation  of  Ae  14th  Amendment.  The  three  judges 
are  considering  a  move  made  by  St.  Helena  Parish, 
La.,  to  abandon  public  schools  rather  than  desegre- 

§ate  them.  A  recently  enacted  state  law  permits 
lis.  White  voters  in  the  parish  overwhelmingly  ap¬ 
proved  the  idea  last  month. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.  S.  Justice  Department  asked 
federal  courts  to  force  the  reopening  of  public  schools 
in  Prince  Edward  County,  Va.  The  federal  court  was 
asked  to: 

•  Bar  the  State  of  Virginia  and  state  officials  from 
using  any  state  funds  for  public  schools  anywhere  in 
Virginia  as  long  as  public  schooling  is  not  provided 
in  Prince  Edward  County. 

•  Prohibit  the  use  of  any  state  or  county  funds  in 
the  Prince  Edward  private  school  system. 

•  Enjoin  state  and  local  officials  “from  failing  or 
refusing  to  maintain  in  Prince  Edward  County  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  public  schools.” 

The  action  of  tlie  Justice  Department  marks  the  first 
time  the  federal  govemmen*  has  tried  to  intervene  as 
a  full-fledged  plaintiff  in  a  school  desegregation  suit. 
Previously  the  department  has  been  in  several  school 
cases  as  a  friend  of  the  court. 

The  action  also  marks  the  first  time  the  federal 
government  has  said  the  closing  of  all  public  schools 
in  a  county  could  be  imconstitutional. 


The  National  Defense  Education  Act  will  be 
greatly  liberalized  if  Confess  adopts  proposals  made 
1^  month  by  the  Kennedy  administration.  The  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  would  malce  the  student  loan  progr^ 
permanent  and  remove  ceilings  on  annual  appropria¬ 


tions  for  such  loans.  It  would  also  double  the  amount, 
from  $250,000  to  $500,000,  the  federal  government  may 
contribute  to  a  single  college  for  scholarship  loans. 
The  bill  also  seeks  the  extension  for  three  years  of 
programs  for  federal  aid  to  increase  science,  mathe¬ 
matics  and  modem  foreign  language  courses  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools.  Interest  on  federal 
loans  under  these  programs  would  be  reduced. 

In  addition,  the  administration  bill  would  extend  the 
scholarship  loan  program  to  students  of  English  as 
well  as  mathematics,  science  and  engineering.  It 
would  also  permit  the  forgiveness  of  up  to  one-half 
of  the  loan  to  borrowers  who  become  teachers  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  Present  law  limits  such  for¬ 
giveness  to  public  elementary  and  secondary  teachers. 


“Too  often  our  schools  are  soft  and  weak, 

OUT  facilities  poor  and  overcrowded,”  declared  HEW 
Secretary  Abraham  Ribicoff  last  month  at  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  John  R.  Everett  as  the  first  chancellor  of 
the  new  City  University  of  New  York.  Ribicoff  said  the 
“expert  consensus”  was  that  “our  total  educational 
effort  is  slovenly  and  lax”  and  that  the  nation  had  not 
given  the  children  “the  kind  of  education  which  they 
were  able  to  absorb. 

“Our  colleges  and  universities,”  he  continued,  “are 
not  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  tidal 
wave  of  students  that  has  already  inundated  our 
schools.” 


Repeal  of  Georgia's  college  age  limit  law 

failed  early  this  month.  Gov.  Ernest  Vandiver  vetoed 
legislation  that  would  have  changed  the  state  law 
which  says  students  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  system  unless  they  apply  before  age  21,  nor  to 
graduate  school  after  age 


The  NEA  spent  $96,9 1 4  for  lobbying  in  1960, 
reports  the  Congressional  Quarterly  in  its  annual  study 
of  official  financial  statements  filed  with  Confess  by 
the  various  Washington  pressure  groups.  The  NEA 
had  the  fifth  highest  expenses  of  the  248  groups  re¬ 
porting.  Last  year  the  NEA  ranked  first. 
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•  ADMINISTRATION:  Effect  of  housing 

developments  on  school  needs? 

A  home  does  not  carry  its  own  weight  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  it  obligates  the  school  district  to  assume,  reports 
Wilham  Hinkley  and  Tom  Pickens,  superintendent  and 
deputy  superintendent  respectively  of  the  Aurora, 
Colorado,  public  schools. 

They  point  out  in  a  data  study  entitled  “Growing 
Pains”  that  100  homes  equal: 

15  kindergarten  children 

85  elementary  children 

25  junior  high  children 

23  nigh  school  children 

Total:  148  children  from  100  homes. 

Capital  outlay  to  provide  school  facilities  for  these 
148  ^ildren  would  total  $275,500.  Operating  costs 
per  year  for  facilities  would  total  $53,576.  This  means 
that  each  “typical  home”  will  produce  1.48  children, 
resulting  in  an  expenditure  of  $2,275  capital  outlay 
plus  $535.76  for  operating  cost. 

One  hundred  homes,  each  valued  at  $30,000  ( asses¬ 
sed  at  one- third  of  resale  cost),  bring  $1  million  in 
assessable  property  value  (100  x  $10,0C)0),  at  a  tax 
rate  of  53.5  mills  for  current  operation  only. 

One  section  of  land  fully  developed  will  require 
three  elementary  schools;  tnree  sections  fully  devel¬ 
oped  will  need  one  junior  high  school;  and  five  sec¬ 
tions  fully  developed  will  c^l  for  one  senior  high 
school. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Future  of  Education,  by  Thomas  Molnar.  Fleet  Publishing 
Corp.,  230  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  159pp.  $3.95.  (Discussion  of 
general  principles  on  which  formal  education  is  based.  Ana~ 
Xyzes  education  policies  justified  by  social  trends;  condemns 
many  as  corrupt  or  shoddy.) 

Summerhill,  A  Radical  Approach  to  Child  Rearing,  by  A.  S. 
NeiU.  Hart  Publishing  Co.,  74  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11.  392pp. 
$5.75.  (Account  by  the  headmaster  of  40  years  operation  of  an 
English  boarding  school  where  the  children  govern.  Author  be¬ 
lieves  children  should  be  taught  without  use  of  force,  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  their  curiosity  and  needs.  Provocative.) 


•  SCHOOL  LAW:  Major  religious  prac¬ 
tices  forbidden  in  Florida  schools 

A  Florida  Circuit  Court  judge,  J.  Fritz,  Gordon, 
has  ruled  that  sectarian  holiday  observances  such  as 
those  depicting  the  Nativity  and  Crucifixion  of  Jesus 
cannot  be  held  in  public  schools.  In  addition,  he 
ruled  that  religious  motives  can  not  be  shown  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  prohibited  the  use  of  school  facilities 
for  after-school  religious  classes  by  church  groups. 


Objections  to  these  and  other  practices  were  raised 
by  five  parents  who  brought  the  action  against  the 
Dade  County  school  board. 

Other  practices  which  the  judge  did  not  rule  out 
were  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  recitation  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer.  His  decision  in  these  areas  will 
be  appealed. 

In  ruling  that  the  Bible  may  be  read  in  school 
without  comment,  the  judge  said,  “There  is  nothing  in 
the  Florida  law  that  requires  a  student  be  told  that 
it  is  a  quote  from  the  Bible  or  that  the  student 
should  be  told  from  what  book  or  verse  the  quotation 
was  taken  ...  if  so,  it  might  be  considered  sectarian 
comment,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  Statute  and  the 
coiiii:  is  not  passing  on  that  point  of  law.” 

In  upholding  the  use  of  religious  symbols  in  the 
classroom,  the  judge  referred  to  art  work  done  by 
children  and  to  the  depiction  of  a  cross,  a  star  of 
Bethlehem  and  a  star  of  David  on  the  outer  cover  of 
a  Christmas  school  program.  The  decision  compared 
these  to  the  wearing  and  displaying  of  such  symbols 
by  children  in  their  own  dress. 

Concerning  the  question  of  baccalaureate  pro¬ 
grams  where  attendance  is  optional,  which  are  held 
outside  the  school  and  at  which  a  minister,  priest 
or  rabbi  addresses  the  students.  Judge  Gordon  said, 
“This  court  cannot  assume  that  at  these  programs 
religious  teachings  are  resorted  to  by  the  rabbi, 
minister  or  priest.  If  such  testimony  was  in  the 
record  that  such  was  true  it  would  be  enjoined  but 
as  there  is  none,  no  injunction  will  issue.” 


•  SCHOOL  &  PUBLIC:  U.  5.  schools 
must  be  overhauled 

If  the  U.  S.  expects  to  keep  up  with  the  world 
around  it,  the  nation’s  schools  must  begin  a  drastic 
change  right  away.  This  is  the  conclusion  reached 
after  a  five-year  study  and  evaluation  of  school  or¬ 
ganization  by  the  Commission  on  the  Experimental 
Study  of  the  Utilization  of  the  Staff  in  the  Secondary 
School. 

As  a  result  of  the  study,  and  growing  out  of  the 
experiments  and  evaluations  involved,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  formulated  “a  new  kind  of  school.”  Here 
are  some  of  its  recommendations  for  the  high  school 
of  the  future: 

—  Some  classes  will  be  smaller,  others  larger.  About 
40%  of  a  student’s  time  in  school  would  be  spent  in 
classes  ranging  from  100  to  300  students,  depending 
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on  the  nature  of  the  presentation  (a  film  or  TV  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  shown  to  300  or  more). 

—  More  opportunities  should  be  provided  for  in¬ 
dependent  study.  Another  40%  of  a  student’s  sched¬ 
ule  would  be  spent  in  creative,  independent  work, 
varying  with  age  and  ability  and  the  change-over 
period  in  the  high  school. 

—  The  school  of  the  future  will  employ  more  adults 
to  work  with  students,  but  fewer  will  be  professional 
teachers.  The  professional  teacher  will  be  aided  by 
staff  specialists  —  community  consultants,  general 
aides,  clerks,  instruction  assistants. 

—  Room  and  class  sizes  will  be  more  flexible,  with 
space  for  individual  study  located  near  resource  cen¬ 
ters. 

—  Individual  differences  in  teachers  will  be  reco¬ 
gnized  through  team  teaching,  differentiated  assign¬ 
ments  and  work  loads  and  salary  differentials.  Talen¬ 
ted,  career  teachers  will  be  able  to  reach  salaries  of 
$15,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 

—  Focus  on  Change:  Guide  to  Better  Schools,  Rand 
McNally  Co.,  Box  7600,  Chicago  80.  160pp.  $1.25. 


•  SCHOOL  BOARD:  Seattle  adopts  uni¬ 
fied  policy  for  able  learners 

The  Seattle  Wash.,  school  board  has  adopted  a 
unified  policy  on  able  learners  after  a  four-year  study. 
The  policy  describes  educational  practices  which  have 
been  in  force  in  the  school  system  for  many  years  but 
are  brought  together  for  the  first  time. 

Coming  under  the  policy  regulations  are  the  top 
20%  of  all  students  in  the  school.  They  are  divided 
into  three  groups:  (1)  Students  with  high  intelligence 
and  high  achievement,  (2)  students  with  hign  in¬ 
telligence  but  who  are  achieving  below  their  ability 
level,  (3)  students  with  high  average  intelligence  who 
have  high  achievement  due  to  perseverance,  creativity, 
good  study  habits,  motivation  or  other  factors. 

The  policy  emphasizes  that  the  curriculum  for  these 
students  must  be  enriched  at  all  grade  levels  and  in 
all  subject  areas.  It  encourages  grouping  of  pupils 
within  a  classroom,  within  a  grade  and  within  a  school 
and  calls  for  individual  instruction  where  possible. 

Should  administrators  teach? 

The  California  Federation  of  Teachers  has  request¬ 
ed  its  state’s  legislature  to  pass  a  law  requiring  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools  to  teach  at  least  one  class  a 
semester. 


•  PROFESSION:  New  teacher  supply 
Increases  for  1961-62  school  year 

Colleges  and  universities  will  graduate  139,061  ar¬ 
sons  this  Jime  who  will  be  eligible  to  teach  next  fall, 
reports  the  14th  annual  NEA  National  Teacher  Supply 
and  Demand  Report.  This  represents  a  6.8%  increase 


over  the  130,203  who  were  eligible  last  year. 

There  will  be  85,427  prepared  to  teach  in  high 
school  — an  increase  of  10.1%  —  and  53,634  prepared 
to  teach  in  elementary  school  — up  1.9%. 

Since  past  records  indicate  that  only  68%  of  the 
newly  Qualified  high  school  and  82%  of  the  newly 

Siialified  elementajy  school  teachers  will  actually  enter 
assroom  service  in  September,  this  reduces  the  “real¬ 
istic  new  supply.” 

The  greatest  increases  are  in  the  fields  of  the  great¬ 
est  shortage:  Foreign  language  teachers,  up  26.5%; 
new  math  teachers,  up  18.2%;  science  teachers,  up 
15.9%;  English  teachers,  up  14.7%. 

The  most  notable  losses  will  be  in  the  new  supply 
of  librarians,  down  10.1%.  Below  average  increases 
are  indicated  in  music,  6.1%;  industrial  arts,  5.8%; 
home  economics,  3.7%;  and  commerce,  3.5%. 

The  imbalance  in  the  division  between  high  school 
teachers  and  elementary  school  teachers,  noted  over 
the  past  five  years,  is  further  extended.  The  elemen¬ 
tary  outnumber  the  high  school  teaching  positions 
by  about  8  to  5,  yet  more  teachers  are  preparing  for 
high  school  teaching  positions  than  are  preparing  for 
elementary  posts. 

Phooev  on  the  “dedicated  teacher”^ 

Dedicated  teachers,  as  described  by  Prof.  Keith 
Wilson,  University  of  Manitoba,  at  a  recent  Canadian 
teachers’  convention  in  Winnipeg,  are  a  menace  to 
education.  He  went  on  to  say  that  usually  dedicated 
teachers  were  women  without  a  sense  of  humor  or  out¬ 
side  interests. 

“Men  are  seldom  dedicated  teachers,”  he  explained. 
“They  are  too  sensible  or  too  lazy.  Dedicated  teachers 
are  fired  by  crusading  zeal  and  are  convinced  that 
everything  they  do  is  important.” 


6  CURRICULUM:  Curriculum  study  by 
correspondence 

Last  fall,  a  new  statewide  ciuriculum  study  was 
undertaken  in  Wisconsin,  which  would  seem  to  solve 
the  three  big  problems  of  large-scale  curriculum  mak¬ 
ing:  Numbers  of  participants,  distance  in  miles  and 
cost  of  operation. 

Reported  by  Robert  C.  Pooley,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  in  the  April  Wisconsin  journal  of  Education, 
the  project  began  in  the  spring  of  1960  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Wisconsin  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  to 
study  the  language  arts  curriculum  of  the  state  at 
aU  levels.  After  the  area  and  plan  were  blocked  out, 
invitations  went  out  to  about  70  teachers  throughout 
the  state  to  become  leaders  of  local  groups  which  they 
themselves  would  organize. 

As  a  result,  there  are  60  enrolled  leaders  receiving 
curriculum  materials  to  distribute  among  their  groups 
for  discussion  and  written  response.  More  than  300 
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teachers  are  taking  part,  with  more  than  400  expected 
to  participate  in  next  year’s  discussion  groups. 

The  goals  of  the  curriculum  project  as  defined  by 
Pooley: 

1.  To  acquaint  Wisconsin  teachers  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  issues  and  problems  connected  with  the  teaching 
of  the  language  arts. 

2.  To  secure  the  active  participation  of  every  will¬ 
ing  teacher  in  Wisconsin  to  join  a  group  for  the  study 
of  English  curriculum  problems. 

3.  To  analyze  one  by  one  the  principal  areas  of  the 
language  arts  to  arrive  at  goals,  procedures  and 
materials. 

4.  To  produce  examples  and  illustrations  of  sound 
and  effective  teaching  in  the  principal  areas  of  the 
langiiage  arts  for  ultimate  use  in  curriculum  materials. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Balance  in  the  Cmiiculum.  ASCD,  NEA  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  V.  C.  794pp.  $4.00.  (ASCD  1961  Yearbook. 
Discusses  importance  cf  curriculum  balance  in  relation  to  in¬ 
struction  and  individual  learning.  Explains  how  to  arrive  at 
a  balanced  curriculum.) 


•  TEACHER  TRAINING:  New  York's 
'‘Operation  Emeritus”  program 

A  new  approach  to  the  training  of  elementary  school 
teachers  was  introduced  in  April  by  the  New  York 
City  board  of  education.  It  has  brought  more  than 
70  recently  retired  administrators,  supervisors  and 
teachers  who  have  agreed  to  serve  part-time,  without 
compensation,  together  in  an  “Operation  Emeritus.” 

The  volunteers  will  function  in  two  ways:  To  act 
as  consultants  and  resource  persons  in  teacher  training 
programs;  and  to  produce  teacher  training  films. 

The  teachers-emeritus  who  have  left  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  within  the  last  five  years  will  also  assist 
superintendents  and  principals  in  teacher  training  in 
special  areas  including  curriculum,  administration  and 
management,  glee  club,  orchestra,  library  work,  etc. 

Salary  Is  not  major  Inducement  for  new 
teachers 

What  factors  about  a  school  and  the  community  in 
which  it  is  located  most  influence  college  graduates 
applying  for  their  first  teaching  positions?  Education 
majors  at  the  University  of  Omaha  were  asked  re¬ 
cently  to  indicate  which  factors  would  be  more  im¬ 
portant  in  their  selection  of  a  school;  which  would 
play  some  role  and  which  play  little  or  no  part  in 
their  decisions.  Here  are  the  results  in  order  of 
importance: 

Most  Important: 

Administration  —  attitudes,  philosophies,  systems, 
policies. 

Am  I  qualified  to  fill  the  position? 

Co-operative,  progressive  administration  and  fac¬ 
ulty. 


Teaching  load— subjects  to  be  taught. 

Freedom  to  use  new  ideas. 

Working  conditions. 

Type  of  faculty  and  pupils  with  which  you  will  be 
worldng. 

Professional  growth  opportunities. 

Requirements  such  as  experience,  education,  etc. 

Somewhat  Important. 

Personnel  procedures. 

Size  of  community. 

Cost  of  living  in  tne  community. 

Opportunity  for  social  life  with  people  of  our  age. 
Smary  — top  level  and  initial  level. 

Facilities  of  school. 

Type  of  community. 

Recreation  opportunities. 

Size  of  school. 

Churches  available. 

Tenure  and  fringe  benefits  available. 

Community’s  proximity  to  an  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

Extra-curricular  responsibilities. 

Attractive  building  and  grounds. 

Number  on  the  teaching  staff. 

Treatment  of  minority  groups. 

Location  of  community. 

Not  important: 

Climate  conditions. 

Opportunity  for  summer  work  to  contribute  to  in¬ 
come. 

Reason  for  vacancy. 


•  LEARNER:  Should  a  child  be  retained 
In  a  grade? 

One  elementary  school  in  Minnesota  recently  wrote 
the  Minnesota  Journal  of  Education  and  asked  for  help 
in  resolving  questions  of  elementary  retention.  In 
turn,  the  Journal  asked  20  principals  and  supervisors 
of  elementary  education,  scattered  around  the  state, 
for  answers.  Here  are  the  questions  and  the  answers 
from  the  field; 

1,  What  should  be  the  basis  for  retention? 

Ans.:  Before  a  child  is  retained,  the  school  should  ask 
itself  a  number  of  questions  about  the  child’s  in¬ 
ability:  Is  he  immature,  does  he  need  more  time  for 
learning,  are  his  IQ  and  achievement  scores  at  var¬ 
iance,  what  do  the  parents  feel  and  has  the  school  done 
all  it  can  to  help?  If  the  answer  to  most  of  these,  and 
other  questions,  is  “yes,”  then  the  school  has  a  sound 
basis  for  retention. 

2.  What  are  some  sound  retention  practices? 

Ans.:  A  summary  of  retention  practices  brings  out 
these:  (1)  Children  are  not  often  retained  (research 
shows  it  does  not  result  in  desired  growth).  (2)  If 
children  are  retained,  it  is  usually  in  the  first  three 
CTades.  (3)  Retention  is  based  on  what  is  best  for 
tne  individual,  using  all  available  methods  to  diagnose 
what  will  be  best  for  the  child.  i  ' i  i 
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3,  Should  parents  be  contacted?  How?  When? 
Ans.:  In  all  cases  reported,  parents  are  contacted  at 
some  time.  The  possibility  of  retention  is  mentioned 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  child  may  not 
be  able  to  complete  the  work  necessary  for  promotion. 
Usually  more  than  one  conference  is  held.  In  many 
instances,  the  principal  is  at  the  conference  and,  if 
available,  also  the  school  psychologist  and  subject 
matter  consultants. 

4.  Who  should  make  the  final  decision? 

Ans.:  This  decision  is  made  in  different  cases  by  the 
school,  the  parent  or  by  a  joint  group  consisting  of 
teacher,  parent  and  principal.  Since  all  schools  report 
parent  conferences  on  the  matter,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  all  schools  strive  for  a  joint  decision  with  school 
and  parent  in  agreement.  The  difference  seems  to  be 
not  in  the  practice  but  in  the  statement  of  policy. 


*  TEACHING  METHODS:  Assignment  of 
homework  at  the  6th-grade  level 

Homework,  as  such,  should  not  start  before  the  6th- 
grade,  Robert  S.  Fox,  director  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  University  School,  said  recently.  “Light 
homework  can  be  given  in  the  6th  grade  and  the 
amount  can  be  increased  through  junior  and  senior 
high  school.” 

He  pointed  out  that  elementary  children  have  such 
heavy  demands  on  their  time  that  by  and  large  it  is 
wise  for  the  school  to  restrict  its  formal  learning 
activities,  like  arithmetic  drill  or  word  drill  to  the 
school  hours. 

However,  kindergartners  and  early-graders  often 
get  interested  in  a  natural  kind  of  homework  that 
grows  out  of  their  own  experiences,  he  said.  “A  good 
elementary  teacher  will  capitalize  on  this  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  cnild  to  continue  learning  from  his  environ¬ 
ment— perhaps  by  bringing  samples  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  be  studied  by  the  group.  The  more  forma! 
approach  should  be  reserved  for  high  school  and 
college.” 

At  the  high  school  level,  students  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  use  after  school  hours  for  individual 
problems.  Even  at  this  level.  Fox  said,  assigned  home¬ 
work  is  not  the  best  way  to  get  basic  teaching  across, 
especially  material  not  covered  in  class.  Homework 
should  be  used  as  a  means  of  getting  supplementary 
information. 


^  TEACHING  MACHINE:  Characteristics 
of  programed  learning 

Teaching  machines  in  the  future  will  take  over  many 
of  the  functions  of  textbooks.  Dr.  A.  D.  Albright, 
University  of  Kentucky,  told  a  Southern  Region  meet¬ 
ing  of  Deans  and  Directors  of  Instruction  in  Agri¬ 
culture  recently.  Teaching  machines,  however,  will 
not  replace  teachers  except  in  the  sense  of  freeing 


teachers  for  more  time  in  guidance,  counseling,  con¬ 
sultation  and  problem  solving. 

The  invention,  he  said,  has  been  mislabeled  a  teach¬ 
ing  machine.  Actually,  it  should  be  called,  “pro¬ 
gramed  learning,”  after  the  material  fed  into  the 
teaching  machine. 

‘The  machine  itself  does  not  teach.  It  simply 
brings  the  student  into  contact  with  the  person  ^^o 
composed  the  material  it  presents  (the  way  a  book 
does).” 

Albright  called  the  machines  a  means  of  self- 
instruction.  The  point  was  made  that  the  trend  seems 
to  be  to  put  programed  learning  into  book  form,  thus 
dispensing  with  the  need  to  run  it  through  a  machine. 

Five  characteristics  of  teaching  machines  were 
cited  by  Albright: 

1.  The  programed  material  is  developing  chiefly 
in  fields  of  learning  where  the  basic  elements  are  pre¬ 
dictable  and  systematic  (languages,  computers,  statis¬ 
tics). 

2.  The  learning  is  organized  into  steps  commonly 
called  “frames.”  The  most  desirable  size  of  these 
steps  is  debated  by  learning  theorists. 

3.  The  student  reads  and  tests  himself  on  each 
of  the  progressive  steps  by  an  overt  writing  response, 
by  checking  an  answer  or  pressing  a  key.  The  correct 
answer  is  then  exposed,  enabling  the  student  to  check 
immediately  his  own  correct  or  incorrect  response. 

4.  Should  the  machines  be  adjusted  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  only  make  correct  responses?  There  is  con¬ 
troversy  on  this,  since  some  theorists  believe  there  is 
value  in  learning  to  detect  inaccurate  or  inappropriate 
items. 

5.  The  student  proceeds  at  his  own  speed.  Re¬ 
view  items  are  seeded  in  throughout  the  material  so 
that  what  is  learned  is  reinforced  from  time  to  time. 


•  HEALTH:  Accidents  still  the  leading 
killer  of  kids 

Accidents  are  still  the  main  cause  of  death  for 
children  and  youth,  5  to  24  years  of  age,  the  National 
Safety  Council  reports  in  releasing  its  latest  figures 
(1959).  In  the  5-24  age  group,  47%  of  all  deaths 
were  due  to  accidents,  with  a  total  of  19,780  lives. 

The  second  highest  cause  of  death  in  1959  school 
age  persons  was  cancer  (4,427);  congenital  malforma¬ 
tions  was  third  (1,965);  followed  by  homicide  (1,561) 
and  heart  disease,  including  rheumatic  fever  (1,451). 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Guide  Book:  Describing  Pamphlets,  Posters,  Films  on  Health 
and  Disease.  Maryland  State  Dept,  of  Health,  301  W.  Preston 
St.y  Baltimore  1,  Md.  175pp.  Paper.  $1.00.  (Annotated  index 
of  free  6-  inexpensive  materials,  arranged  in  dictionary  form, 
alphabetically.  Each  entry  gives  description,  grade  levels,  date 
of  release,  price  and  source.  Source  list.  Price  includes  a  series 
of  periodic  supplements  to  the  listings.  ExceUertt  source  book 
or  lArary  reference.) 
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•  SCIENCE:  Night  classes  for  the  gifted 

Providing  additional  or  advanced  science  courses 
for  talented  high  school  students  is  easier  said  than 
done,  yet  the  Lee  H.  Edwards  High  School  in  Ashe¬ 
ville,  North  Carolina,  solved  the  problem  by  use  of 
community  resources,  John  Shaver  and  Fanchon  Funk 
report  in  the  April  North  Carolina  Education. 

Since  the  chemistry  department  could  not  provide 
student  field  trips  to  each  of  Asheville’s  industries 
and  colleges,  the  solution  seemed  to  be  to  bring  the 
field  trips  to  the  school.  However,  neither  a  suitable 
personnel  nor  a  satisfactory  schedule  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  during  the  school  dav,  and  the  only  remaining 
time  was  at  night  when  schools  and  industries  were 
closed. 

A  tentative  schedule  was  drawn  up  for  10  night 
meetings.  The  class  period  was  to  be  two-hours  long, 
including  lecture,  demonstrations,  open  discussion  and 
lab  techniques.  Any  student  presently  enrolled  in 
chemistry  could  sim  up  for  the  night  classes.  How¬ 
ever,  so  many  students  signed  —  170  —  that  a  method 
of  elimination  had  to  be  used.  Academic  achievement 
seemed  to  be  the  answer,  and  all  students  with  less 
than  a  B  average  in  chemistry  were  eliminated.  The 
night  course  ended  up  with  45  regular  students,  with 
an  additional  20  who  were  invited  to  audit  each  week. 

After  the  meetings  were  completed,  a  questionnaire 
was  given  to  each  of  the  students  enrolled.  They 
indicated  that  the  classes  were  beneficial  in  helping 
their  preparation  for  college  work. 

Lee  H.  Edwards  High  School  is  making  plans  to 
repeat  this  program  next  year,  and  to  add  a  similar 
offering  in  a  night  biology  class. 


•  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  Over  800  Pul- 
bright  scholarships  available 

Over  800  Fulbright  scholarships  for  graduate  or 
pre-doctoral  research  in  32  countries  for  the  1962-63 
academic  year  will  be  available  for  graduate  students, 
the  Institute  of  International  Education  has  announ¬ 
ced.  The  Institute  administers  the  program  for  the 
Department  of  State.  In  addition,  awards  for  grad¬ 
uate  study  in  South  America  and  Ireland  will  also  be 
offered. 

There  are  two  types  of  grants  for  study  abroad 
under  the  Fulbright  program:  The  complete  Fulbright 
grant  provides  maintenance,  travel,  tuition  and  books 
for  one  academic  year;  and  the  Fulbright  Travel 
Grant,  which  supplements  maintenance  and  tuition 
scholarships  from  other  sources. 

General  eligibility  requirements  include:  U.  S.  citi¬ 
zenship  at  time  of  application;  a  bachelor’s  degree  or 
its  equivalent;  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
host  country;  and  good  health.  In  addition,  a  good 
academic  record  and  demonstrated  capacity  for  inde¬ 
pendent  study  are  necessary.  Preference  is  given 
applicants  under  35  who  have  not  previously  lived  or 
studied  abroad. 


Applications  for  the  1962-1963  scholarships  are 
avail^le  May  15  and  requests  must  be  postmarked 
before  October  15,  the  latest  date  for  receiving  them. 
For  more  information,  write  Information  and  Gounsel- 
ing  Division,  Institute  of  International  Education,  1 
East  67th  St.,  N.  Y.  21,  or  to  any  regional  office. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Study  Abroad.  XII 1960-61.  UNESCO;  International  Documents 
Service,  Columbia  University  Press,  2660  Broadway,  N.  Y.27. 
768pp.  Paper.  $3.00.  (Information  on  scholarships  and  fellow¬ 
ships^  available,  all  levels,  in  a  wide  range  of  fields,  for  1961 
and  ‘62.  Includes  report  of  Unesco  survey  on  foreign  student 
enrollment  in  higher  education  institutions.) 


*  GUIDANCE:  Evaluation  should  em¬ 
phasize  national  standards 

Schools  should  shift  the  emphasis  for  students  from 
competition  with  others  to  “competition  with  the 
self,  maintains  Prof.  Boyd  R.  McCandless,  director  of 
the  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Station. 

“Evaluation  based  solely  on  how  children  in  a  given 
class  compare  with  one  another  can  lead  children  to 
very  inaccurate  perceptions  of  their  academic  ability,” 
he  writes  in  a  new  book.  “The  schools  should  pro¬ 
vide  information  about  a  child’s  actual  progress  in 
relation  to  what  he  can  do  potentially,”  he  states. 

He  points  out  that  a  relatively  bright  child  in  a 
blighted  neighborhood  may  develop  grandiose  notions 
of  his  ability  and  that  a  bright  cnild  in  a  highly 
superior  class  may  develop  an  unjustifiably  poor  notion 
of  his  ability. 

Evaluation,  he  continues,  should  be  creative  as  well 
as  descriptive.  It  should  be  designed  to  discover  and 
record  a  range  of  talents  broader  than  intellectual  and 
academic  proficiency.  Parents,  teachers  and  schools 
in  general  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  such  gifts  as 
exceptional  artistic  and  athletic  ability. 

—  Children  and  Adolescents:  Behavior  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  by  Boyd  R.  McCandless.  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  544pp. 
$6.50. 

Every  classroom  should  be  a  “suicide  pre¬ 
vention  station” 

Every  classroom  and  every  child  guidance  clinic 
should  be  a  “suicide  prevention  station,”  writes  Mar¬ 
guerite  Clark,  associate  editor  of  Newsweek,  in  the 
April  PTA  Magazine.  Her  reference  is  the  number  of 
studies  dealing  with  the  “shockingly  high”  child  and 
adolescent  deaths  by  suicide. 

Behind  many  of  these,  she  finds,  is  “the  speedup 
...  in  our  nation  today.  Enormous  tensions,  anxieties 
and  pressmes  influence  the  parent-child  relationship. 
Statistics  show  that  to  bring  a  child  to  maturity  repre¬ 
sents  an  investment  of  at  least  $20,000.  Many  am¬ 
bitious  parents  want  to  collect  interest  in  the  form 
of  Quick  fulfillment  of  their  own  aspirations.  The 
chila  must  achieve  prominence;  he  must  be  a  success 
in  a  competitive  world.” 
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The  result  is  that  the  child  cannot  stand  up  to  this 
pressiure  and  often  attempts  to  destroy  himself.  How¬ 
ever,  psychologists  agree  that  most  suicidal  youngsters 
give  enough  warning  (to  the  trained  guidance  coun¬ 
selor)  so  that  “the  great  majority  of  these  tragic 
youthful  attempts  at  self-destruction  can  be  pre¬ 
vented.”  One  warning  timetable  cited  by  Miss  Clark: 
“In  school  boys  and  girls,  the  two  periods  to  be 
watched  for  possible  suicide  attempts  are  pre-examina¬ 
tion  days  and  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  when 
lonely,  timid  prep  school  boys  and  girls  leave  home 
to  pick  up  their  schoolwork.” 

New  York  health  officials  feel,  reports  Miss  Clark, 
that  “probably  10%  of  all  fatal  car  accidents  and 
15%  of  all  home  accidents  (usually  by  poisoning)  are 
actually  suicide  attempts.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Your  Children  and  Their  Gangs,  by  Edith  G.  Neisser  and 
Nina  Ridenour.  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washin^on  25, 
D.  C.  34pp.  Paper.  20^.  (Pamphlet  for  parents  detailing  the 
importance  of  group  experiences  in  childrens  development. 
Outlines  ways  in  which  parents  can  express  their  interest.) 

Educating  the  More  Able  Children  in  Grades  4,  5.  and  6,  by 
Gertrude  M.  Lewis.  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  84pp.  Paper.  35^.  (Atwlyzes  characteristics  of  the 
more  able;  reports  various  recommended  programs;  identifies 
elements  common  to  all  such  programs.  Bibliography.) 


•  READING  PROGRAM:  The  cost  of 
remedial  English 

How  much  does  it  cost  American  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  for  a  year  to  prepare  freshmen  who  are  un¬ 
prepared  for  college  reading  and  writing?  Phillip  L. 
Geroer,  Director  of  Freshman  English  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah,  estimates  the  cost  at  about  $10  million. 

One  out  of  every  five  college  freshmen  gets  what 
amounts  to  a  remedial  speed  course  in  high  school 
English  at  the  college’s  expense,  Gerber  told  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  College  Composition  and  Communication 
in  Washington  recently.  However,  the  trend  among 
universities  is  to  throw  out  the  “bone-head”  courses  in 
remedial  English  and  not  admit  unprepared  students 
until  they  pass  a  remedial  course  at  a  university  exten¬ 
sion  center. 

He  noted  that  more  professors  were  losing  faith  in 
“the  ultimate  salvageability  of  sub-freshmen.”  He 
told  the  conference  that  he  had  kept  track  of  234 
freshmen  which  Utah  had  assigned  to  remedial  exten¬ 
sion  courses  in  1955.  Within  two  years,  93%  had 
flunked  or  dropped  out.  Only  three  students  eventual¬ 
ly  received  diplomas  —  and  their  grades  were  adequate 
but  not  distinguished. 

Learning  to  read  depends  upon  learning 
to  learn 

“To  solve  the  teaching  of  reading,”  says  Dr.  Francis 
Keppel  in  the  foreword  to  a  new  book,  “we  must  first 
know  more  about  the  psychology  of  learning.  A 
hopeful  sign  is  that  more  psychologists  in  the  last  five 


years  have  become  interested  in  this  problem.  Maybe 
we  will  soon  learn  how  we  learn  — and  thence  how 
best  to  teach.” 

A  large  number  of  children  at  the  present  time 
don’t  learn  to  read  because  they  are  being  taught  by 
teachers  of  poor  quality,  who  in  turn,  are  being 
supervised  by  teachers  who  are  not  current  with  new 
techniques  and  materials  in  the  field  of  reading.  Dr. 
Keppel  states. 

Phonics,  he  points  out,  is  not  the  answer,  although 
it  should  not  be  junked  entirely.  It  can  be  useful 
in  combination  with  other  methods  of  teaching  read¬ 
ing.  The  difficulty  with  phonics  is  that  many  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  have  never  studied  it  and  don’t  know 
how  to  use  the  method. 

—  The  Torch  Lighters:  Tomorrow's  Teachers  of 
Reading,  Dr.  Francis  Keppel,  Harvard  University 
Press,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  $1.00.  (A  Carnegie  report 
involving  seven  collaborators,  including  Dr.  Mary 
Austin,  74  teacher  training  institutions  and  371  other 
colleges  and  universities.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Reading  and  the  Psychology  of  Perception,  by  Hunter  Diack. 
Philosophical  Library,  Inc.,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  155pp. 
$6.00.  (Examines  6-  criticizes  the  several  orthodox  approaches 
to  teaching  of  reading.  Based  on  authors  research  ir  observa¬ 
tions  of  childrens  perception  and  development.  Bibliography.) 


•  VOCATIONAL:  Puerto  Rfco  acceler¬ 
ates  Industrial  training 

Puerto  Rico’s  accelerated  industrial  training  pro¬ 
gram  was  organized  to  reinforce  government  policy  of 
speeding  up  the  rapid  industrialization  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth. 

These  courses  have  been  developed  in  order  to 
meet  the  immediate  demand  for  well-trained  indus¬ 
trial  personnel  for  the  many  new  plants  being  built 
under  the  program  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration. 

Following  the  motto,  “Specific  training  for  specific 
needs,”  the  main  objectives  of  the  program  are: 

1.  To  train  unemployed  persons  in  a  specific  unit 
or  operation  of  a  trade  or  occupation  so  as  to  prepare 
them  for  immediate  employment. 

2.  To  improve  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  employed 
persons  in  the  trades  or  occupation  in  which  they 
are  working. 

These  training  courses  are  usually  organized  in 
Puerto  Rican  vocational  schools,  wherever  facilities 
are  available,  usually  with  the  cooperation  of  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  which  often  furnish  specialized  equip¬ 
ment;  other  classes  are  held  in  specific  factories  wnere 
facilities  permit  and  the  nature  of  the  training  make 
the  practice  desirable. 

Individual  instruction  is  commonly  used,  with  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  incidental  shop  theory.  —  L.  Garcia 
Hernandez,  in  the  May  School  Shop. 
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•  PANORAMA: 

What  Is  The  High  School  Student  of  Today 
Like? 

Is  the  high  school  student  of  today  different  from 
one  of  a  decade  ago?  Does  he  attend  church  regularly? 
Has  he  made  an  occupational  choice?  What  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  him  in  selecting  a  vocation? 

O.  E.  Thompson,  assistant  professor  of  education, 
University  of  Cahfomia  at  Davis,  maintains  that  “as 
our  society  progresses,  the  occupational  values,  per¬ 
sonal  values  and  attitudes  of  students  will  reflect 
the  culture  of  the  particular  era.” 

Thompson  decided  to  find  out  what  are  some  of  the 
sociological  and  psychological  characteristics  of  the 
modem  high  school  student  and  how  these  character¬ 
istics  relate  to  his  vocational  choice  and  his  reaction 
to  selected  values  and  desires.  He  posed  a  series  of 
questions  to  freshmen  and  seniors  in  five  central-Cali- 
fomia  high  schools.  In  all  1,400  students  participated. 
Here  are  some  of  his  findings,  as  reported  in  the 
April  California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education: 

1.  Chances  are  seven  to  one  that  he  is  living  with 
both  parents. 

2.  Whether  he  lives  in  the  country  or  in  the  town 
or  city  will  not  noticeably  influence  his  high  school 
program. 

3.  If  he  is  a  high-achieving  student,  the  chances 
are  that  he  is  taking  a  college  preparatory  major,  plans 
to  enter  a  professional  fidd  and  attends  church  at 
least  once  a  week. 

4.  If  he  is  a  low-achieving  student  he  is  probably 
enrolled  in  the  general  major,  may  be  undecided 
about  vocational  plans  or  is  interested  in  a  service 
kind  of  vocation,  and  is  quite  irregular  in  church  at¬ 
tendance. 

5.  If  the  student  is  a  boy  his  grades  are  probably 
lower  than  the  average  for  the  girls. 

6.  If  his  mother  works  outside  the  home,  chances 
are  he  gets  higher  grades  than  if  she  did  not  work. 

7.  He  has  made  at  least  a  tentative  vocational 
choice,  and  this  decision  will  conform  in  general  to 
his  academic  ability  as  measured  by  achievement.  The 
vocation  of  his  choice  will  probably  be  on  a  higher 
socio-economic  level  than  that  of  his  father. 

8.  When  considering  a  vocation  he  will  place  high 
emphasis  on  a  job  that  offers  interesting  experiences, 
a  means  of  self-expression,  job  secmity  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  social  service. 

9.  He  will  place  moderate  emphasis  on  a  vocation 
that  provides  for  independence,  esteem  of  fellow 
workers  and  a  high  salary. 

10.  He  will  attach  only  minor  importance  to  a  voca¬ 
tion  that  will  enable  him  to  be  a  leader,  to  be  a  boss 
or  to  become  famous. 


New  Classroom  Material 


1.  AN  INVISIBLE  WORLD  ...  is  introduced  in 
New  Worlds  through  the  Microscope,  by  Robert 
Disraeli.  Tells  how  to  find  specin'.cns,  mount  them 
on  slides  aial  use  the  microscope.  Desimed  to 
arouse  interest,  all  ages.  Many  exceptional  photo¬ 
micrographs.  From:  Viking  Press,  625  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  175pp.  $4.00. 

2.  BASIC  CONCEPTS  ...  are  explained  in  a 
series  of  8  color  filmstrips.  Mathematics  for  Pri¬ 
mary  Grades.  Covers  number  symbols,  fractions, 
simple  linear  and  liquid  measurements.  K-2. 
NDEA  Title  III  qualified.  From:  Jam  Handy 
Organization,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11. 
Series  of  8  strips,  $42.  each,  $5.75. 

3.  A  STRING  MODEL  DEVICE  ...  for  math  or 
art  classes  is  Space  Spider.  Kit  consists  of  18 
black  6”  X  6”  penorated  planes,  18  spools  of  elastic 
cord  in  6  colors,  clips  and  6  instruction  books. 
Parts,  when  assembled,  demonstrate  2-  and  3- 
dimensional  geometric  forms,  for  various  classroom 
applications.  May  be  ordered  complete  or  in  part. 
From:  Science  Materials  Center,  59  Fourth  Ave., 
N.  Y.  3.  Kit,  $12.95;  parts,  various  prices.  Apply. 

4.  EAST  AND  WEST  PAKISTAN  FOLKLORE 
...  is  collected  in  Toontoony  Pie,  by  Ashraf  Sid- 
diqui  and  Marilyn  Lerch.  Many  of  Uiese  22  tales 
have  not  been  published  in  the  U.  S.  before. 
Delightful  illustrations.  Middle  grades.  From: 
World  Publishing  Co.,  2231  W.  110th  St.,  Cleve¬ 
land  2,  Ohio.  157pp.  $3.50. 

5.  COLOR  MAP  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  .  .  . 
shows  bird  migration  routes  and  theories  on  mira¬ 
tion  causes.  Border  of  14  individual  maps  ana  50 
bird  illu^ations,  30  in  color.  Can  be  moimted  or 
framed.  42”  x  33”.  From:  Modem  Educational 
Aids,  Box  209,  Wilmette,  Ill.  $2.  postpaid  in  mail¬ 
ing  tube;  $1.50  mailed  folded,  flat. 

6.  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY  AIDS  ...  are 
listed  in  Guide  to  Education  Aids  Available  from 
the  Chemical  Industry.  Covers  publications  about 
chemicals,  chemical  processes  and  the  industry. 
From:  Mfg.  Chemists’  Assn..  Inc.,  1825  Conn.  Ave. 
N.  W.,  Washington  9,  D.  C.  Free. 

7.  CENTENNIAL  EDITION  PAPERBACK  .  .  . 
for  English  classes  is  Palgrave’s  The  Golden 
Treasury,  with  additions  by  Oscar  Williams.  In¬ 
cludes  20th  century  poets.  Index  of  authors  and 
titles;  photos  of  many  authors.  From:  New  Ameri¬ 
can  Liorary,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  564pp. 
95^. 

8.  ANTHOLOGY  OF  EXCERPTS  ...  is  The 
Autobiography  of  Science,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Ed.,  edited  by  Forest  Ray  Moulton  and  Justus  J. 
SchiEeres.  Selections  from  the  wrftinr  of  the 
great  scientists  in  various  branches  of  science, 
each  describing  the  author’s  most  important  dis¬ 
covery.  Excellent  reference  or  extra  reading,  high 
school  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  space 
technology,  etc.  Includes  fiuther  reading  lists. 
From:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N. 
Y.  22.  748pp.  $^95. 
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